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Not only can the classicist find this cadence all over the shop but he has 
a technical name for it by which he is enabled to describe and designate it 
to his fellow pedants. It is neither more nor less than the catalectic trochaic 
tetrapody which for brevity the later Greek grammarians dubbed the 
Euripidean and which we may henceforth style the Amy Lowellian. 

If I were a disciple of Wilamowitz, I should affirm that anyone who 
cannot feel the identity of the Euripidean and the Lowellian and the his- 
torical derivation of the one from the other is not worth enlightening. But 
a more cautious and a more coolly historical method would, I think, admit 
that Miss Lowell may have "invented" this cadence, and would take testi- 
mony on the question, whether in fact it was suggested to her by early 
memories of Horace or Tennyson. 

An eminent and always interesting scholar tells us that Tennyson's 
O, that twere possible after long grief and pain 
is derived from Aeschylus' Agamemnon 1447, 

<f>ev, tis av iv Tappet 
/JM) 7repuoSwos, 

I know what he means; I can of course hear a certain resemblance in the 
two movements, but I wonder if he knows. Swinburne says that the context 
proves that Tennyson's line is a reminiscence of a phrase of Webster the 
dramatist. That seems to me more probable. Yet I should not dismiss 
as incompetent mitzureden the cautious critic who would suspend judg- 
ment, unless or until a memorandum of Tennyson himself turned up. But 
I am straying far; and Professor Wilamowitz holds that the use of illustra- 
tions from English poetry is unscientific. 

Paul Shoeey 



Plato, "The Laws." By E. B. England. Manchester: University 
Press; London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Two volumes. 

An English commentary on Plato's Laws was greatly needed, and thanks 
are due to Professor England for undertaking so laborious a task and to 
the University of Manchester Press for the admirable form and printing of 
these two neat, compact volumes. The Introduction is confined to a few pages 
on the ethical value of this "treasury of pregnant truths," and a simple, 
sober analysis that, with the index of subjects at the end of the second volume 
and the short analysis that precedes each book, will enable the reader to 
find his way in the labyrinth. The general reader and student of philosophy 
will not receive much other aid from Professor England. His commentary 
is singularly austere, in view of the wealth of ideas and the historical influence 
of the work with which it deals. Of all this and its relation to Plato's other 
writings and his philosophy as a whole Professor England has little or noth- 
ing to say. With rare exceptions the commentary concerns itself solely with 
text-criticism and interpretation in the sense of exact translation. Within 
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the limits he has set himself, the commentator has done his work conscien- 
tiously and well. On nearly all difficult and doubtful passages the student 
will find the evidence for the text preferred summed up, the interpretations 
of the Germans examined, and the well-weighed conclusions of Professor 
England and his correspondents or coadjutors, Professor Burnet, Dr. Henry 
Jackson, Mr. F. H. Dale, and Mrs. Adam. He has had constantly before 
him the older editions from Ressen and Stephanus to Schanz and the trans- 
lations of Marsilio Ficino, Schneider, Wagner, and Jowett, whom he often 
corrects, and the various papers and commentaries of Ritter, Apelt, Richards. 

His own revision of the text is based on Burnet. The detail of the 850 
pages of notes is endless. I can only mention a few typical readings and 
interpretations and query a few doubtful points. 

629 B 9 ff. "Your insight and your right feeling are manifest from the 
high praises you bestow on high virtue in war." This misses the tone which 
is ironical as the reference to Laches 183 D would have shown. 

632 A 8. A British reviewer would probably dub "waiving (sic) aside 
the ontological question" an Americanism. 

632 D. Instead of quoting Apelt on the careless, redundant style of 
this passage it would be more helpful to illustrate the meaning by Republic 
538 D, quote Republic 572 B for the effective kcu, Aeschylus Eumenides 368 
for the tone of o-e/iviov and Tennyson, In Memorian, XXI, and Horace A. P. 
163 for Kr/pwovs. 

636 C cite irai^ovra. The reference to the comic poet misses the tone. 
Plato in Greek society as Renan in French fears the ridicule of the smart 
set if he moralizes solemnly about sex. A similar use of the antithesis of 
W£«v and crn-ovSa&iv to express real or pretended fear of the scoffs of 
advanced thinkers is frequent in the Laws. 

645-46. I cannot take space to interpret this wonderful page. But 
it should be observed that here as in many other passages of the Laws the 
jocose tone adopted by Jowett and accepted by Professor England mis- 
represents the temper of Plato's old age. "Suppose that we give this 
puppet of ours drink," writes Jowett, and Professor England says, "Now 
we have what sounds like the farcical suggestion of making a puppet drunk," 
and then he adds a matter-of-fact discussion after Ritter of the synonyms 
\dyos and ju,S0os. We who have been living through an age of physiological 
psychology and Nietzschian ethics ought surely to apprehend Plato's wistful 
meaning when he says that even if we be puppets, pulled about by invisible 
cords, the myth of virtue may be saved. Professor England's defense of 
the crux in 666 E is that there is no ellipse, but that Clinias, not understand- 
ing, takes refuge in a safe generalization which is not logically connected with 
the context. He emends to ftiv rov SioWtbv fivOoXoyr/ixa to to fx.lvroi SiSoiviov. 

In 677 C he misses the explanation of Plato's meaning by Lucretius 
which I gave in Harvard Studies, XII, 207-8. In 718 D he reads <j>rnxi for 
<j>ijo-i, overlooking the emendation <j>ao-l in Classical Philology, IX, 367. In 
a long note on 683 E he says that there is nothing to justify the specific 
reference of vvv 8»J for the principle that a ruling class is always destroyed 
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by itself. The reference is plainly to 682 D, E, the destruction of the govern- 
ments of the captors of Troy by their own or their sons' folly and injustice. 
This is confirmed by Republic 465 B and 445 D where a-rdo-is is used in 
enunciation of this principle as it is used in Laws 682 D. Critics who try 
to catch Plato tripping even in the Laws usually (I do not say always) 
trip themselves. Thus on 812 B Wilamowitz (ii. 309) with a cross-reference 
to 664 D says that Plato makes a pardonable error. Professor England 
gives the correct reference to 670. It is not Plato who is in error. 

690 B. Though he has not read Wilamowitz his sensible notes here and 
at Laws 714 E and 890 A on Pindar's club law of Nature passage completely 
dispose of the tissue of fallacies which Wilamowitz (i. 218; ii. 84; ii. 97-98) 
has woven about the subject. 

706 C. "What is wanted to make this passage intelligible is the dis- 
covery of a poem in which the words ovk aurxpas Qvyas occurred." Say 
rather that what is wanted is the omitted reference to Laches 191. 

730 B. He is right in correcting Jowett and, as he says, all editors by 
the observation that the description of empiric methods applies only to 
the slave's position. 

757 A. "yap is not for, but you know." 769 B. "A clear case of eV« 
although." There is an enormous amount of evidence to show that in at 
least nine out of ten of such cases by virtue of the elliptic genius of Greek 
idiom yap is "for" and Itrtl is " since." This creates a presumption in the few 
cases where the explanation by ellipse seems far fetched to one who thinks 
in English. Editors should either examine and discuss this evidence or 
stop telling students that yap means "you know" and eVei "although." 

765 B. He solves the puzzle by assuming chiasmus and taking KaTr/yo- 
prjiAa in the sense of assertion. 

769 A 3. "A fine game, the Athenian says; a fine piece of work, Clinias 
answers." This is quite wrong as the idiom of Euthydemus 273 D, koAov 
av irov to epyov vp-Zv ut) with the context will show. 

769 B. rati ovSeV ye ejSXajSijs. That doesn't matter; we can, etc., is 
the wrong tone. It is a Ruskinian petulance in praise of simplicity. Cf. 
Classical Philology, IX, 346. 

795 B. C. The translation is impossible. He has not considered the 
suggestions of my note in Classical Philology, XI, 213. 

870 C. The contradiction alleged with Republic 548 C does not exist. 
It is not true that (piXon/iia here is assigned to the liriOvixryrtKov. In 870 C, D 
8tvrtpov 8k <pi\oTi/Aov ipvxrjs «£« marks a distinct category in the causes of 
crime. 

These random observations which could easily be extended to fill a 
volume will give a sufficient notion of the qualities and the limitations of 
this commentary. I need hardly repeat that it is to be judged by its quali- 
ties, by the service it renders, not by what it does not attempt. 

Paul Shoeey 



